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At a distance of only three city blocks, the witness’s position, at the extreme left of the picture, offered an ex- 
cellent, unobstructed view of people behind the picket fence on the grassy knoll. 


A SPEECHLESS GRASSY KNOLL WITNESS 

It is a strange irony that the one person who ap- 
parently witnessed two men with a rifle behind the 
picket fence on the grassy knoll at the time of the Ken- 
nedy assassination was unable to tell anyone what he 
saw. He has been deaf since birth and, as is common 
with that disability, cannot speak; however, this did not 
prevent him from attempting to alert aufhorities to 
what he saw. 

Although he did tell his family and close friends, and 
even reported them to the FBI, the man’s observances 
have remained publicly unknown. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1985, he told the following story which, ironical- 
ly, has been substantially confirmed by FBI 
documents. Only a first name will be used. 

Ed was 26 years old on November 22, 1963 and about 
noon time was driving toward downtown Dallas on 
Stemmons Expressway when he noticed numerous 
people lining the road (a fact few would know without 
having been there). Suddenly remembering that Presi- 
dent Kennedy was to motorcade through the city, he 
parked his car just off the shoulder north of the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad bridge over the highway. 

After waiting a few minutes, he walked south along 
the shoulder to where Stemmons crossed over Elm 
Street west of the Triple Underpass. From this vantage 
point, with a limited view into Deaiey Plaza, Ed was ap- 
proximately 200 yards west of the parking lot behind 
the picket fence on the grassy knoll; in fact, he was 
almost on a straight line with the fence and at about 
the height of the first floor of the Texas School Book 
Depository. 

Being unable to hear and not able to see the motor- 
cade Ed’s attention was caught by some movement 
behind the fence. He saw a man running west, toward 
him, wearing a dark suit, tie and overcoat. And he was 
carrying a rifle. 

As the man reached a metal pipe railing at the west 
end of the fence, he tossed the rifle to a second man by 
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the railroad tracks at the north end of the Triple Under- 
pass. That second man, Ed recalls, was wearing light 
coveralls and a railroad worker’s hat. 

When the second man caught the rifle, he ducked 
behind a large railroad switch box, one of two at the 
site, and knelt down. He then disassembled the rifle, 
placed it in a “soft brown bag” (which matches the 
description of the traditional railroad brakeman’s tool 
bag), and quickly walked up the tracks in the general 
direction of the railroad tower. 

The man in the overcoat, meanwhile, turned and ran 
back along the fence, stopped about midway and calm- 
ly proceeded toward the corner of the fence. 

Unable to hear, Ed was at a loss to understand the 
puzzling movements of the two men. 

Seconds later, Kennedy’s car came into sight 
through the Triple Underpass. Ed saw the people 
slumped down in the rear seats and realized something 
terrible must have happened. As the limousine turned 
onto the Stemmons access ramp just a few feet below 
his position, he decided to alert the authorities to what 
he had seen. 

He ran down the slope waving his arms trying to 
make them understand when one of the Secret Service 
agents in the followup car aimed a machine gun at his 
face. Ed stopped, threw up his hands and watched 
helplessly as the motorcade raced by on its way to 
Parkland Hospital. 

Greatly upset over what he had seen, Ed looked 
around for heip and spotted a Dallas Police officer on 
the railroad overpass above Stemmons. He walked 
toward him waving his arms, but the officer, unable to 
understand, just waved him away. (The police had sta- 
tioned an officer on that side, Earl Brown, and when 
contacted recently by researcher Gary Mack, Brown 
had no recollection of the event.) 

Unable to get help, Ed returned to his car and drove 
to the rear of the Depository hoping to locate the man 


with the rifle in the brown bag. He was unsuccessful. 

By now virtually desperate, Ed drove to the Dallas 
FBI office, but found no one there other than a recep- 
tionist. He left his name and address before heading 
for the Dallas Police Department, but the Bureau never 
responded. 

One of Ed’s relatives, an uncle, worked for the Dallas 
Police; Ed naturally assumed this man could help, but 
he found the station was sealed off and the officer on 
the door refused to let him in. 

Thwarted at every effort, Ed finally went home where 
his parents, also deaf-mutes, urged him not to get in- 
volved and to remain quiet. He did, until the following 
week, when he saw his uncle at a family Thanksqivinq 
function. 

Despite his parents’ warnings, Ed told his story to 
the policeman, » who assured him that Federal 
authorities were investigating the case and that, in 
fact, the assassin had already been caught and unfor- 
tunately murdered. So, reassured that the case was ap- 
parently solved, Ed didn’t immediately consider telling 
his story to anyone else. 

But as the years went by and he became more and 
more aware that the official version of the assassina- 
tion didn’t include the two suspicious men with a rifle 
behind the picket fence, Ed gave in to his own feelings 
and those of a few close friends who learned what he 
had witnessed. On June 18, 1967, Ed returned to the 
Dallas FBI office. 

Apparently he again had trouble communicating, for 
agent Will Griffin’s report states Ed “said he observed 
two white males, clutching something dark to their 
chests with both hands, running from the rear of the 
Texas School Book Depository building. The men were 
running north on the railroad, then turned east, and (he) 
lost sight of both of the men.” 

Griffin added “Approximately two hours after the 
above interview.. .(Ed) returned to the Dallas Office of 
the FBI and advised he had just returned from the spot 
on Stemmons Freeway where he had parked his auto- 
mobile and had decided he could not have ‘seen the 
men running because of a fence west of the Texas 
School Book Depository building. He said it was possi- 
ble that he saw these two men on the fence or some- 
thing else.” 

Whether or not Griffin understood Ed correctly, he 
talked with Ed’s father and brother one week later 
Both said Ed loved President Kennedy and had told his 
story to them just after the assassination. They also 
said, according to Griffin’s July 7 report, he “has in the 
past distorted facts of events observed by him ” 
(Remember, though, that Ed’s father had urged him not 
to get involved and not to tell anyone, so there was ap- 
parent motivation to downplay his son’s story.) 

Officially, this was the end of any investigation at 
that time; but Ed now says one of the FBI agents told 
him to keep quiet about what he had seen or “You 
might get killed.” 

Ed did stay quiet until October 3, 1975, when his in- 
terest was rekindled by talk of reopening an investiga- 
tion into Kennedy’s death; his response was a letter to 
Senator Edward Kennedy. 

Experts in deafness and sign language who have 
seen the letter say it is typical of deaf people who try to 
write the way they sign. Although quite disjointed, the 
etterbnefiy mentioned what he had seen and added 
that his uncle and father said he would be in great 
knew 6r fr ° m the CIA ° r other P ersons he told what he 

In what reads like a form letter, dated November 19 
find that “We have always accepted the 

findings of the Warren Commission” and any decision 
to re-examine the death would have to come from the 


legal authorities responsible for such an investigation. 

Despite this gentle attempt to keep Ed quiet, he con- 
tinued to tell his story to fellow workers at a Dallas 
area electronics firm where he has been continuously 
employed since prior to the assassination. On March 
25, 1977, one of Ed’s supervisors, who understood sign 
language, phoned the Dallas FBI office. He said he felt 
that the Bureau did not fully understand what Ed tried 
to say in 1967 and that he should be interviewed again 
At this urging, an unidentified FBI agent talked with Ed 
on March 28, 1977 and even accompanied him to the 
site on Stemmons Expressway. 

This time, with his supervisor acting as translator, 
Ed was able to give more details. He thought he saw a 
pufr of smoke near where the two men were standing 
and added that both men had run north into the rail- 
road yards. 

Although the FBI agent took photographs of the area 
illustrating Ed’s descriptions, the Bureau showed no 
interest in pursuing the evidence. On the cover sheet of 
report to. Director J. Edgar Hoover, the agent wrote 

On Pages 71-76 of the ‘Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Assassination of President John F 
Kennedy,’ the witnesses at the Triple Underpass are 
discussed, but the Warren Commission’s investigation 
has disclosed no credible evidence that any shots were 
Tired from anywhere other than the Texas School Book 
Depository building, in view of the above, the Dallas Of- 
fice is conducting no additional investigation...” 

Several months after Ed first became known to this 
writer, researcher J. Gary Shaw filed Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act requests with the FBI. He received 17 
pages, including Ed’s letter to Ted Kennedy and the 
senator’s reply. The agents’ reports were repetitious, 
incomplete and often highly inaccurate. No photo- 
graphs were enclosed. 

Late last summer Ed agreed to be videotaped at the 
various locations and, while much of the area is now 
overgrown with vegetation, he could certainly have 
seen what he still claims. Several copies of the tape 
have been made for safekeeping. 

Not long thereafter, this researcher met with a for- 
mer North Texas police intelligence officer. After 
relating Ed’s story, this man smiled and said “Did he 
give you the men’s names?” 

“How could he have known their names,” I scoffed 
Do you know who they are?” 

He smiled and nodded. “One of them, the one who 
caught the rifle, is in a Texas prison right now,” he 
said. 

“Would that be Charles Harrelson?” I queried. 

He nodded affirmatively (see Coverups 1 for the Har- 
relson/Tall Tramp/assassination issues). 

I then asked this former policeman where he got the 
information about Harrelson being involved in the 
assassination, and he said that several years ago he at- 
tended a security conference up north and that he was 
told about Harrelson by an agent of the Secret Service' 



SIGNIFICANT DOUBT ABOUT 

Lyndon Johnson said it best when, with 
the wisdom of attaining the Presidency after 
seeing and hearing his predecessor gunned 
down, he was given the Report by Ear! War- 
ren and thoughtfully responded “It’s, uh, 
very heavy.” 

So, too, is this much awaited work which 
chapter by chapter builds a case for a Fidel 
Castro conspiracy in which one gunman, not 
Oswald, fired three shots from the Depos- 
itory window in 5.6 seconds. And the hapless 
patsy? He was executed by mob front man 
Jack Ruby before revealing his own, unex- 
plained involvement in the plot. 

In 555 pages, “investigative reporter” 
Henry Hurt has written, in my opinion, one 
of the most disappointing and misleading 
“major” works ever published in the 22-year 
aftermath of the Kennedy assassination. 
Reasonable Doubt is very carefully, cleverly 
constructed and communicates far more 
than what at first appears to be a straightfor- 
ward, investigative effort. 

Naturally, the book is geared to the gen- 
eral reader, one who knows little, if any- 
thing, about the significant questions raised 
over the years. In appearances on a promo- 
tional tour, Henry has been saying he took 
“everything ever written” about the case 
and synthesized it, thus implying that his 
book contains the only important questions 
worthy of consideration. In fact, the general 
reader will also assume, incorrectly, that this 
book includes most of the new information 
relevant to the case. That is emphatically not 
the apparent purpose of Reasonable Doubt. 

Missing entirely is the acoustics evidence 
and aftermath, the Oswald exhumation and 
alleged illegal withholding of the photos and 
video tapes of the examination, the Um- 
brella Man, the controversial “backyard 
photos,” evidence that convicted hit man 
Charles Harrelson was the Tall Tramp, Billie 
Sol Estes’ fifth amendment excuse when ask- 
ed if LBJ was involved in the JFK assassina- 
tion, and many more intriguing develop- 
ments that confirm again and again that 
there are hot leads for any legitimate in- 
vestigation. Even the “Man In The Door- 
way” photo issue, which has been con- 
clusively resolved by Robert Groden, is ig- 
nored. 

The very first paragraph of the Acknowl- 
edgments firmly establishes a deceptive 
premise: that Henry Hurt has tapped the 
critical community and presented the “sal- 
ient points” of our work. There is no way 
for the casual reader to know from the book 
that most researchers believe the Castro 
theory to be a deception promulgated by 
members of the intelligence and anti-Castro 
communities. 

But once aligned with the critics, Henry 
makes no effort to differentiate his theories 
from ours. Again, the general reader is given 
no reference point from which Henry’s be- 
liefs can be evaluated. 

In fact, the second paragraph of the Ack- 
nowledgments further obscures a significant 
reference point: Reader’s Digest. Henry 
thanks Fulton Oursler, Jr., Edward T. 
Thompson and Sissi Maleki for their help 
and support; the general reader, noting they 
are the first three people listed, will assume 
they are key personnel at publisher Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 

Yet the truth is that Oursler is the Deputy 
Editor-In-Chief, the number two man, at 
Reader’s Digest; Maleki is a Digest Research 


“REASONABLE DOUBT” 

Editor. Thompson, formerly with the Di- 
gest, was the Editor-In-Chief, the top spot 
beneath the Board of Directors. 

When Digest upper management changed 
after the death of cofounder Lila Wallace, 
Thompson “resigned” and was replaced by 
Kenneth O. Gilmore, better appreciated by 
critics as the ghost writer for Gerald Ford’s 
book about his Nixon pardon called “A 
Time To Heal.” Ford, of course, served on 
the Warren Commission and admittedly 
leaked information during the investigation 
to the FBI. Gilmore was the person who 
decided the Digest would not publish 
Henry’s book, even though it had created 
the project, had paid a hefty advance and ex- 
penses, and pledged to provide assistance 
even after Henry found a new publisher. 

Also missing is any indication that Henry 
has been a long-time employee of the Digest 
and remains one of its Roving Editors. 

None of this background is mentioned in 
Reasonable Doubt, so the general realder is 
robbed of the realization that this work, in 
all likelihood, represents a very Conservative 
viewpoint. Reader’s Digest is not known to 
rattle the cages of American government in- 
stitutions, and yet the critics have consistent- 
ly uncovered significant evidence pointing to 
the FBI, CIA, Secret Service and other or- 
ganizations as being in the forefront of the 
continuing conspiracy and coverup. That 
viewpoint is also absent from Reasonable 
Doubt. Only in connection with Oswald is 
government malfeasance seriously consid- 
ered, and that seems to be limited to deeds 
revealed during government investigations. 

Once this background is considered, cer- 
tain patterns begin to appear. One is the con- 
stant repetition, by different phrases, that 
many of the questions can never be an- 
swered. Frustrating as this case is, the critics 
continue their work because answers can be 
found, dnd it is just not possible to know 
what can or cannot be learned. But the gen- 
eral reader will be overwhelmed with how 
much is supposedly beyond our grasp. 

Another pattern is Henry’s use of a seem- 
ingly logical explanation for a suspicious 
event without presenting the complete story 
or relevant contradictory facts. For example, 
he seems content that Oswald’s Raleigh, 
North Carolina phone call was incoming, yet 
I told Henry of direct proof, both on film 
shot before Oswald’s death and from a live 
witness, that according to a Dallas Police of- 
ficial, the call was outgoing. 

He also seems satisfied that Dallas patri- 
arch H. L. Hunt was the recipient of Os- 
wald’s “Dear Mr. Hunt” letter and didn’t 
even mention that E. Howard Hunt was a 
much more likely candidate. 

And Henry’s treatment of Charles Harrel- 
son is almost laughable: he ignored three 
years of research indicating Harrelson was 
almost certainly the Tall Tramp and concen- 
trated instead on his known admission to 
having killed JFK. Henry’s source for ex- 
oneration of Harrelson was brother Claude, 
identified in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
and never retracted, as a former FBI agent. 

But the integrity of Reasonable Doubt is 
best revealed in Henry’s treatment of David 
Lifton’s “Best Evidence.” Henry took four 
pages to summarize, and rave about, David’s 
basic work, offered absolutely no contrary 
evidence, and, in one absurd paragraph, 
decided that if the body had been moved 
from one casket to another, and if the 
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wounds were altered, the Secret Service 
could have had a legitimate reason: to gain 
an extra half hour for some sort of explor- 
atory surgery in the interest of that great 
bureaucratic catch-all: national security! 

That bogus explanation is extremely suspi- 
cious and tells a lot about the kind of book 
Reasonable Doubt really is. This researcher 
is a journalism graduate and has worked di- 
rectly and indirectly, as both supervisor and 
employee, with broadcast news organiza- 
tions since 1965. A good investigative re- 
porter would do any, or all, of the following 
studies to determine whether or not David’s 
theories may be correct. 

First, he would review all tape, film and 
audio recordings made at Andrews Air Force 
Base to determine if a third helicopter could 
have flown the body away. Particular atten- 
tion would be spent on NBC newsfilm, dis- 
covered by David after publication, of a 
craft’s running light moving and flashing 
along the underside of Air Force 1 as it rolled 
to a halt. 

Second, he would study all available docu- 
mentation on the airplane itself. The plane’s 
lower deck was loaded with the very latest 
computer and communications equipment, 
and it seems logical to assume there would be 
several ways to get down there from the up- 
per deck; in fact, the President’s bedroom 
might have had an entrance. 

Third, he would attempt to question all 
Air Force 1 passengers David didn’t talk to. 
Some Kennedy people stayed in the back of 
the plane at all times and would presumably 
have first-hand knowledge of whether the 
body was removed at any time. 

Fourth, he would go to Dave Powers, 
JFK’s longtime friend and curator of the 
JFK Library near Boston and ask about the 
alleged secret meeting he headed to discuss 
the sensational charges raised in Best Evi- 
dence. 

Fifth, he would contact the Secret Service 
and ask for their official response to David’s 
charges. Even a “No comment” reply has 
significance. 

Henry apparently did none of those. And 
isn’t it interesting that after five years not 
one person has come forward to say “I was 
there and it didn’t happen.” Of all the peo- 
ple who were in a position to know, and who 
knew and loved John Kennedy, not a one 
has felt outraged enough to publicly deny 
any of David’s major assertions. 

When an investigative reporter has the 
time and resources to pursue a story, he goes 
out and gets answers. A person who dreams 
up excuses, under the guise of “an investiga- 
tion,” is something else. 

Henry admits to knowing virtually noth- 
ing about the Kennedy assassination as late, 
as fall 1981, yet Reader’s Digest sent him on 
research work for Edward J. Epstein’s 
Legend: The Secret World of Lee Harvey 
Oswald in 1977. His assignment was to talk 
with as many of Oswald’s Marine Corps 
buddies as could be found, but how could 
Henry have known what information was, or 
was not, important? 

For those who have not read Reasonable 
Doubt, you now have the necessary back- 
ground to really understand this incredible 
book. As for me, I won’t hesitate to offer 
my opinion at every possible opportun- 
ity — that’s a concept even Reader’s Digest 
would support. 



Report put out 
on RFK killing 

Little new data in LAPD summary 


nation of Robert 
/as carried out by 
ban, acting alone. 


The commission, at a packed 
hearing at Parker Center, unan- 
imously recommended that 
Bradley appoint City Archivist 
Hynda Rudd, City Librarian 
Wyman H. Jones and Dr. Amar- 
jit S. Marwah, president of the 
Cultural Heritage Commission, 


and said he would appoint other 
people to the committee, which 
also would establish a timetable 
for the release of the remaining 


FW Author Wins $120 
Million Libel Suit 



lots that killed Senator Rob- 
t F. Kennedy and wounded 
/e others," the report con- 
uded about the June 5. 1968, 


eyewitnesses and physical evi- 
dence,” the report said. “There 
was no evidence of a conspira- 

The conclusions arrived at in 
the report were made in Febru- 
ary 1969, prior to the start of 
Sirhan’s trial. 

Paul Schrade, a Kennedy 
campaign adviser and former 


Schrade contended the remain- 
ing 50,000 pages of actual inves- 
tigative files could contain evi- 
dence of a conspiracy and a 
second gunman. 

“First of all, they want their 
one-gun theory the only theory 
on record,” Schrade said. 
“They’re trying to protect that 
and they don’t want it ques- 
tioned by anyone. 

“I think the public has a right 
to know these things and I 
think the files ought to be 
opened quickly.” he added. 

Schrade said he would decide 
in the next few days whether to 


claimed also to have heard the 
“girl in the polka dot dress” run 
out of the Embassy Room area 
after the shooting and shout, 
“We shot him. We shot him. 
We just shot Senator Kenne- 


Sirhan was captured in the 
hotel pantry just after the shots 
that felled Kennedy and the 
others were fired. He was tried 
before a jury in Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court and convicted 
April 17, 1969. 

His writings that were found 
in his home reveal the assassi- 
nation plan and express hatred 
for Kennedy’s pro-lsraeli 


later was changed to life impris- 
onment after the California Su- 
preme Court struck down the 
death penalty law in 1972. 


live efforts and the police con- 
clusion that they were in error. 

The heavily censored, 1, 453- 
page summary was released af- 
ter years of pressure from sev- 
eral fronts and led by Schrade, 
who was shot in the head in the 
gunfire that also wounded four 

Police commission members 
handed over to Mayor Tom 
Bradley the task of screening 
and releasing the remaining 
50,000 pages of investigative 
files that Schrade and others 
have been seeking for almost 18 
years. They also asked the may- 
or to appoint a special commit- 
tee to screen the remaining doc- 
uments and decide when — or if 
— they should be made public. 

“You are doing a public rela- 
tions gesture by providing this 
summary," said Schrade, now 
an American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion organizer who lives in the 
Hollywood Hills. 

Schrade contended that the 


Police commission Vice Presi- 
dent Barbara Schlei said the de- 
lay in releasing the summary 
occurred because the commis- 
sion wanted to establish guide- 
lines protecting privacy for the 
eventual release of the actual 
investigative material. 


Letelier was killed in Washington. 

Phillips had retired from the CIA approximately 18 
months before the Letelier assassination. 

Further, the authors alleged that Phillips was 
“Maurice Bishop," identified as a CIA officer supposed- 
ly in contact with Lee Harvey Oswald before the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy. A 
photograph of Phillips reproduced in the book bore the 


The advertisement is scheduled to appeal 
ing issue of Publisher’s Weekly. 

The publisher of “Death in Washingt 
Hill & Co. of Westport, Conn., issued a 
light of the foregoing statements by th 
publisher expresses its regret that the b 


oks, “The Night Watch: 25 Years 
Phillips described the difficulty of 
eemed a necessary and honorable 
e impressions of the CIA his seven 
n the media during the Vietnam 


as founded a legal action fund. Challenge, Inc., 


government officials to bring libel su 
rently is supporting two other cases 
U.S. officials. In addition, Phillips is 
tion in London, where some of the o 
was “picked up” and republished. 

Acknowledging that the settlement i 
tory, Phillips added, “I think I was 
extent that I think our system does o 


Book offers inside look at TV 
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The Stra nge M urder of Officer Tippit 



Two years of exhaustis 
previously suppressed 


Fort Worth STAR-TZLEGRAM "g" 11-17-67 

Oswald’s Mother 
Asks Disinterment 





(This article is an excerpt from a long profile 
on Bob Schieffer, then a reporter for the Port 
Worth Star-Telegram and now with CBS News.) 


In 1963, he was home sleeping 
when his mother called to tell him 
President Kennedy had been shot. 
Though he’d been working late the 
night before, Schieffer jumped out 
of bed and drove to the Star-Tele- 


I got to the parking tot, it 
the radio that Kennedy 
’ Schieffer 




so badly." 

He helped them answer phones. 
"People just couldn't believe what 


called the newspaper to make sure 
it really happened." 

One woman called and asked if 
someone could drive her to Dallas. 

"Look lady,” Schieffer barked 
into the phone. "This isn't a taxi 
service. The president's been shot." 

“! know." she said, "I think my 
son is the man who shot him." 

It was Marguerite Oswald. 

Schieffer drove Oswald's mother to 
Dallas. 

"She was the real villain," he 
says. "The first thing she said was 
that people would feel sorry for 
Oswald's wife and give her a lot of 
money and she wouldn't get any. I 


November 3, 1985 
should have written it all, bu. 
didn't. I tempered it. How can you 
be hard on someone whose son has 
just done something like that?" 

The Dallas police assumed 
Schieffer was a Fort Worth police 
officer and he didn't correct them. 
"I always wore a hat, the same Dick 
Tracy hat the cops wore. I told them 
I wanted to stay with Mrs. Oswald so 
they gave me an office . . . with a 

While hundreds of reporters 
scrambled to nearby buildings in 
search of pay phones, Schieffer qui- 
etly gathered information from the 
Star-Telegram reporters and called 


Tin- Dulles iHnruiuy Xriiis 

"I almost interviewed Oswald,” 
he says. But as he accompanied Mrs. 
Oswald in to a meeting with her 
son, an FBI agent realized he was a 
reporter and chased him off. 

It took several months for 
Schieffer to recover from the assas- 
sination. "It was emotional burn 
•out,” he says, "You can't imagine 
how people in Fort Worth and Dal- 

But Schieffer says he also 
learned a lesson in good reporting. 

“Whenever I talk to journalism 
classes, I always tell them to wear a 
hat," he says with a laugh. "That old 
snap-brim got me into a tot of 


BRIEFS ... .The aerial photograph on page 1 makes 
the freeway/underpass area look much bigger than 
it really is; researcher Larry Howard videotaped 
’’d at the places where he stood, from Officer 
Brown 's location and the suspects ' location - 
all are completely convincing. .. .Reasonable 
Doubt, which has yet to be reviewed by the local 
papers, has received decidedly mixed reviews 
nationally and is not yet on the best seller 
lists. .. -According to a reporter in Robert East- 
erling's hometown, "Cowboy Bob" had repeatedly 
tried to interest him in becoming his book agent 
so "we can make a lot of money"; later, he all- 
egedly bragged he was negotiating a $25,000 fee 
with Reader's Digest. The reporter, who has an 
interesting connection to Lee Harvey Oswald, has 
agreed to write his account, which included 
warnings to Henry Hurt about E as t e rling's lack 
of credibility, for the next newsletter (dated 
either April or ’'ay) . . . .J'arina Oswald Porter's 
suit to gain custody of the videotapes and still 
photographs of the exhumation study, after two 
years, was scheduled for M arch 17, but. an un- 
available witness, researcher ’’ary Ferrell, 
forced a -postponement to August I;; both of us 
had agreed to testify for T 'arina. .. .Thanks to 
Frank Krstulja for several RFK clips (with one 
or more also set for next issue), and to Larry 

COVERUPS! 


Harris for the W? review of Reasonable Doubt.... 
John Paul Adamcik, 28-year veteran of the Dallas 
_g°lice, died around January 1; he was one of the 
'officers who searched the Paine home on 11/22 
and 11/27... .Also dead is Newton T. ("Dollv") 
Fisher, a retired assistant chief with the" 
Dallas p olioe, of Alzheimer's disease early in 
December 1985; on 11/22, Fisher, who knew both 
Iyib»y and Tippit, headed security at Love Field 
and confiscated newsfilm shot by WBAP-TV 
photographer Jimmy Darnell. Saying "That's sac- 
religious" to film the coffin being loaded onto 
Air Force 1, Fisher demanded Jimmy's closeup 
film and he, a newcomer to news, turned it over 
- it has never been found, even though the 
station, at my request, filed an FOI with the 
Bureau; contacted in 1982, Fisher told me he 
had no recollection of the incident, but some 

station personnel recall it vividly A recent 

episode of Twilight Zone ("Profile In Silver") 
dealt with what may have happened if the ass- 
assination had been thwarted (motorcade footage 
in Deal ey Plaza appeared to be an alternate 
take from the CBS docudrama Rub^ and Oswald) • 

CBS has canceled the series, so try to catch 
the rerun - but prepare yourself for the head- 
shot knocking the President forward i 
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